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THE ART AMATEUR. 



should ask us, " How shall I have something like a Louis 
Seize drawing-room without great cost and without 
garishness?" We should say, Simplify the forms as 
much as possible, use cheaper materials, but in deeper 
and richer tones. The poverty of the materials and of 
original design will partly be hidden, partly atoned for 
by the deeper coloring. We must prepare, too, for the 
reception of pictures, which, with us, are very likely to 
be numerous, and to have an effect on the ensemble of 
a room very much greater than that of the few portraits 
and mythological paintings admitted over the doors, 
mirrors and mantel in a true Louis Seize room. A soft 
tone of brownish pink or olive or orange will be likely 
to suit. If paper is used, it should have a small pattern, 
preferably outlined in gold or relieved by gold dots. No 
attempt should be made to dispose it in panels, as these 
would require to be filled with arabesque designs, leav- 
ing so much surface plain that the poor texture of the 
paper would be evident. But an entire wall may be re- 
garded as a single panel to the extent of running a line 
of moulding from dado to cornice in the corners, or, 
better yet, cutting off the corners by pilasters or panels 
in the same wood that is used in the dado. In the lat- 
ter case, however, special treatment will be required to 
make these " corners " harmonize with the cornice, and 
the best plan is to put the ornamental work of the cornice 
down a little way on the panel, and to gild it. 



The tints obtained in all these latter cases are not of the 
richest, being orange brown, dull purple, violet and blue. 



It is claimed for Spurr's veneers that they will stand heat 
and moisture without warping or cracking. They cer- 



PAINTED TAPESTRY PANEL. 



The elegant panel by Jean Lepautre given herewith 
would make a beautiful fire-screen properly carried out 
in tapestry painting. It would need careful enlarging. 
Use the finest ribbed woollen canvas of the best quality. 
Stretch the canvas carefully and evenly in a wooden 
frame. Having previously pricked the design, pounce 
it on, and then secure the drawing with a fine-pointed 
crayon. This done, beat out the pounce powder. 

No background is needed. Paint the entire design in 
shaded gold and the figure in monochrome. Begin by 
scrubbing in the lightest tint thoroughly over every 
part of the design except the figure, with yellow, much 
diluted with medium and water. Medium must in all 
cases be mixed 
with the colors 
used. Shade this 
when dry with 
yellow sanguine 
(burnt Sienna) 
and indigo mix- 
ed. For the fig- 
ure, leave the 
high lights un- 
touched, and 
shade with gray 
and brown. Use 
very small tapes- 
try brushes for 
modelling the 
features. Let the 
painting, when 
finished, be 
properly fixed by 
steam. The 
process not only 
fixes but enrich- 
es the painting, 
giving to the 
work an old look 
closely resem- 
bling that of 
woven tapes- 
tries. 
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are not liable to be mistaken for solid panelling, and 
whether they are not, therefore, to be pronounced a sham, 
is one which depends on the manner in which they are 
used. In our opinion, they should be put up not like 
solid wood panelling, but like panels of stamped leather 
— that is, with much slighter mouldings and without any 
regularly constructed framework. In this way there 
would be no possibility of mistake, and it would have 
the further advantage, very considerable in the circum- 
stances, of lessening the cost of the revetement still 
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PORTIERE OR CURTAIN DECORATION. 



PANEL OF LOUIS XIV. PERIOD. BY JEAN LEPAUTRE. 



tainly offer a beautiful surface, whether polished or sim- 
ply oiled. A considerable variety of rich natural tints 
from pale yellow to deep red may be used, and the natural 
grain and veining of the wood is, of course, far superior 
to any possible imitation. The question whether they 



Iridescent 
colors in metals 
may be produced 
in various ways. 
It is sufficient to 
engrave them 
with very fine 
parallel lines, 
which may be 
arranged in pat- 
terns. Steel and 
tin may be col- 
ored by heat ; 
silver by sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 



The bold and striking designs by Mr. Gleason White 
given in the supplement pages for fret-sawn work are 
admirably suited for a portiere, if carried out on art 
satin or Bolton sheeting in tinting and embroidery — a 
style now much in vogue. Repeat the border and let 
it run all round the curtain, or across the top and bottom 
only if preferred. You can transfer the design either by 
pricking and pouncing or by means of colored transfer 
paper The disks can be placed at irregular intervals 
all over the curtain. 

Tint the ground of the disks and border with a good 
contrasting color or a darker shade of the same color 
chosen. For instance, on an old gold satin a rich brown 
would look very well, especially if the design itself be 
touched up with a pale gold bronze powder mixed with 
the medium prepared for it. Outline the whole of the 
design with Japanese gold cord. The effect will be rich 
and handsome. If it is not desired to use the gold and 
Japanese cord, then cable silk can be substituted ; or, to 
be very economical, flax thread. In either case the 
flowers must then also be tinted to accord with the 
ground. 

There is yet another way of treating the designs. The 
borders and disks can be made of satin, tinted and out- 
lined in either style already suggested and then appliqued 

to flax velours, 
furniture velvet, 
plush or any 
other rich mate- 
rial. This meth- 
od will be found 
more tedious, 
but certainly 
richer in effect. 
The material 
chosen must of 
course harmo- 
nize in style with 
the room for 
which the por- 
tiere is destined. 




SUGGESTION FOR MODERN "LOUIS SEIZE" DECORATION. FROM A DRAWING BY ROUSSEAU DE LA ROTTIERE. 
THIS IS ACTUALLY CARRIED OUT IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 



Easel scarfs 
are made of soft 
silk, and drape 
gracefully over 
an ornamental 
easel in a draw- 
ing-room or li- 
brary. Cream 
white Florentine 
silk or India 
gauze are suit- 
able materials. 
The design giv- 
en on page 86 
may be either 
painted,or paint- 
ed in combina- 
tion, with heavy 
outline embroid- 
ery, which is ef- 
fective and rapid- 
ly worked. The 
pale rose color- 
ing of the marsh- 
mallow flowers 
will look well on 
the creamy white 
ground. If it is 
to be embroid- 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



ered, the design should be faintly traced upon silk 
with brush and India ink ; the flowers are then painted 
with water-colors a delicate shade of rose, made by 
mixing Chinese white and rose madder. The cen- 
tres of the flowers are chrome yellow, the leaves olive 
green, and the stems Van Dyck brown. The color is 
merely washed on with a large brush, and does not need 
shading. The edges of the flowers are then embroider- 
ed with rose filoselle in heavy outline stitch ; only using 
but two strands of the silk will make it heavy enough. 
The foliage is embroidered with Kensington outline 
stitch, as are also the veining of the leaves and the edges 
of the stems. The scarf, after being hemmed an inch 
and a half deep, should measure two yards long. The 
ends are finished by looping through the edge of the 
hem strands of silk, and making on the end of each, 
which should measure four or five inches long — and after 
doubling it will be of course half the length — a tassel, 
which should be two inches long. If painting without 
embroidery is preferred, water-colors should be used, 
and the flowers should be shaded and finished as in or- 
dinary flower painting. . M. E. W. 

■Bfoit tort of B f signs, 

"THE DAY'S WORK DONE— MIDSUMMERr 
{COLORED SUPPLEMENT NO. I ) 

For this charming rustic scene, after Veyrassat, choose 
a canvas of good quality and rather fine grain. Make an accurate 
drawing of the picture and secure it with a very fine pointed sable 
brush dipped in raw umber thinned with turpentine. Lay in the 
sky first with a pale tint of cobalt and white. When this is dry, 
glaze the first painting with rose madder mixed with Roberson's 
medium, or any other vehicle that may be preferred, and work into 
the preparation tints that tell of approaching sunset, such as 
pale cadmium and a little yellow ochre. Block in the shadows 
of the haystack and cart with raw umber only. For the lighter 
part of the wheels use raw umber and white, to which add a little 
cobalt. For the haystack set your palette with burnt Sienna, raw 
Sienna, burnt umber, French Naples yellow, pale lemon yellow 
and a little rose madder. Much depends on the method of work- 
ing these colors to gain the required texture. First put in abroad 
effect of the approximate colors according to the copy, being very 
careful to keep the shadow side thin and transparent. If shadows 
are clogged up with opaque color they are bound to look heavy 
and dull. 

While the first painting is " tacky," take a well-worn, rather 
uneven brush, and flick on little dabs of the several tints described, 
keeping them broken and open as you see them represented. 

For the shadows of the horses you will require, for the cool 
tints, raw umber, yellow ochre, a little cobalt and ivory black and 
white ; for the warmer tones add some light red. In first paint- 
ing the shadows you must encroach a little beyond their limit, so 
as to be able to blend the light parts properly into them. Do not 
fall into the error of trying to smooth and blend the colors too 
much in the beginning. Finish will come of itself, while carefully 
modelling the drawing and working in the little touches of bright 
color that represent the sunlight striking on every object depicted. 
Mix a very little pale lemon yellow with the white for the high 
lights, to take off the rawness. For the horses' furniture use such 
colors as scarlet vermilion, aureolin, cobalt blue, raw Sienna, 
raw umber and yellow ochre. For the darkest touches take Van- 
dyck brown. Some of this color will also be needed to accentu- 
ate the cart-wheels. The above mentioned colors will serve also 
for the figures, with the addition of ivory black, Indian red, and 
white for the faces. 

The foreground should first have a very thin ground laid in of 
raw umber, to which add a little burnt Sienna. Paint into this 
ground broadly at first the masses of cool and warm tones de- 
picted. For the cool gray green mix yellow ochre, cobalt and 
white. Raw Sienna, with a very little Antwerp or Prussian blue 
gives a warmer tone. When the masses that are laid in giving 
the general tone become " tacky," paint in the little sharp strokes 
representing the short grass with pale lemon yellow, French 
Naples yellow, raw Sienna and burnt Sienna, used separately. 
Work up every part to the required finish, sparing no pains to 
copy exactly what you see. 



SALAD BOWL— CACTUS {COLORED SUPPLE- 
MENT NO. 2). 

This design can be effectively used with a tint of any 
pleasing and suitable color, and for a round bowl or one of the 
shape given in the plate. 

Deep blue green, turquoise green and turquoise blue, all furnish 
excellent blue tints similar in effect to our representation. An 
exquisite tint of the delicate color known as " baby blue " may be 
obtained by the mixture of equal parts of deep blue green and apple 
green. Night green would furnish another pleasing tint, if a 
stronger effect of color be wished for ; but, as a rule, delicate effects 
in tinting are preferable. 

The cactus blossoms are easy to paint and depend largely for 
their effect upon the outline surrounding the petals. This may be 
of neutral gray or of black, and in the use of either color it is al- 
ways well to tone with yellow or with some warm green. The 
same mixture may be used for shading the white petals. A very 
thin soft wash of color should be used for this purpose. Dip the 
brush occasionally in lavender oil before filling it with color. 
Lay the wash with delicacy and with a rapid stroke, lifting the 



brush suddenly at the end. Should any harshness be apparent in 
the painting, stipple the edges of the wash with a small fitch- 
hair blender. The stamens may be given in jonquil or silver yel- 
low and shaded with yellow brown. Three or four tones of green 
should be employed for the cactus stems or leaves. No colors 
are more useful than olive green and brown green No. 6. Judi- 
ciously toning these colors with yellow, blue, brown and black, a 
whole gamut of pretty green tones may be produced. If you pre- 
fer to use colors already mixed, green. No. 7 will give the darkest 
tones needed ; while grass green and apple green may both be 
introduced into the lighter shades. 

Black may be used for outlining the leaves, or the darkest tone 
of green. 

Unless painted in matt colors, the work should receive one 
firing before the gold ornamentation is applied to it. 



THE ELEMENTS. (2) " AIR." 

The second of the promised series of four decorative 
designs after Boucher is published with this number. We have here 
a charming group of cupids ; the birds occupying their attention 
are suggestive of air, their native element. For tapestry paint- 
ing preparations precisely similar to those suggested for the group 
entitled " Earth," which appeared in the last issue, should be em- 
ployed. The directions for painting the clouds may also be fol- 
lowed, care being taken to leave the strong light behind the face in 
profile, as indicated in the design. The scarf may in this group 
be painted yellow with excellent effect. For the shadows mix 
sanguine with yellow, and add thereto a little indigo ; always 
shake up the indigo well before using. Do not omit to incor- 
porate medium with all colors before applying them to the canvas. 
When the shadows are dry go over the whole scarf with a pale 
tint of pure yellow diluted with water as well as medium ; when 
this tint is nearly dry put in the half tones with a little of the 
shadow color added to pure yellow ; into these tones paint some 
complementary color made by mixing a lilac tint with ponceau 
and ultramarine. 

For the flesh painting put out on a glass palette some sanguine 
in two shades, one considerably stronger than the other. Now 
with the finest bristle tapestry brush obtainable, paint in carefully 
with the darker shade of color prepared all the markings of the 
features and figures ; then with a larger brush scrub in the broad 
shadows with the paler shade of sanguine, modelling the forms 
as correctly as possible. When this painting is thoroughly dry 
prepare the local flesh tint in a small cap or glass, with about one 
third water and two thirds of medium. It will be found sufficient 
to tinge the mixture only with sanguine. With a scrupulously 
clean brush go over every part of the face and figure of each 
cupid. It will be best, however, to do one at a time, as the coun- 
teracting tint must be applied before the wash is dry ; otherwise it 
will not blend properly with the shadow color beneath, which at 
this moment will be of a startlingly bright red. The complemen- 
tary color to red being green, proceed to mix a raw yellowish 
green with indigo blue and yellow, making two shades as before. 
Begin with the broad shadows ; the small, sharp and decided 
markings must not be gone over until the under tint is all but dry. 
Scrub the green well into the red wherever there is any shadow, 
but not over the high lights. Paint a delicate shade of ponceau 
into the cheeks. 

The hair may now be laid in ; for the shadows mix a little brown 
with some yellow. When dry wash over the whole a pale tint of 
yellow, with a drop of ponceau added ; this gives a tawny golden 
shade. With the colors indicated for the hair, by varying the 
proportions, any shade from flaxen to golden brown can be 
obtained. 

After the flesh painting and hair is thoroughly dry, the work can 
be sharpened up with the colors already used, the lights having 
previously been scraped out where necessary with a penknife. The 
birds and wings may be shaded with gray ; here and there a touch 
of brown should be added to warm the shadows a little. 

The directions for flesh painting will serve for the whole series, 
and need not therefore be repeated. For painting on silk, the same 
directions may be followed, but great care must then be taken to 
preserve the lights, because the knife takes but little effect on silk, 
for the reason that it absorbs the colors at once, whereas on wool 
they remain on the surface until they are driven in by the process 
of steaming. 

THE STUDY OF " SWEET PEAS." 
.This graceful design (see page 87) may be adapted 
to many purposes, both for study and for artistic decoration. 
The colors of these flowers are purple with pink petals and white 
with pale yellow petals. The purple tones shade very beautifully 
into the pink tones, and should, if possible, be studied from na- 
ture. We give merely a correct drawing of the form, with sug- 
gestions for studying from nature all the other details. 

In oil-colors, if a background is needed, a tone of pale amber 
yellow, shading into deeper grayish yellows, will be very appropri- 
ate, and if well carried out should give an artistic effect. The 
background in this case, as before said, needs to be rather gray in 
tone. The oil-colors used for the background are yellow ochre, 
white, raw umber, a little light red and a very little ivory black. 
Behind the flowers and at the lowest part of the canvas the color 
should be darker ; add therefore burnt Sienna to the colors al- 
ready named, and use less white and yellow ochre. To paint the 
purple petals of the sweet peas, use madder lake, white, perma- 
nent blue and a very little cobalt. The pink petals are deeper in 
color at the centre and grow lighter at the edges. For these use 
madder lake, white, a little yellow ochre and a very little raw 
umber for the local tone. In the high lights substitute light cad- 
mium for yellow ochre and omit raw umber. The deeper 
touches of shadow will need a very little ivory black and madder 
lake. To paint the white petals, lay in at first a general tone of 
light delicate gray, adding the high lights and deeper shadows 
later. For this gray tone use white, yellow ochre, a little perma- 



nent blue and a very little ivory black. In the deeper touches of 
shadow add a little ivory black and burnt Sienna. The high 
lights are painted last of all. For these use white, a little light 
cadmium and the least touch of ivory black, to prevent crudeness. 
The yellow petals are painted with light cadmium, white, and a 
very little raw umber for the local tone, adding a little ivory 
black, yellow ochre, and, if necessary, some light red in the shad- 
ows. For the green leaves use Antwerp blue, white, a little cad- 
mium, vermilion and ivory black. In the shadows add burnt 
Sienna and raw umber, omitting vermilion. The little pale green 
tendrils are painted with light cadmium, white, a touch of ver- 
milion and the least quantity of ivory black, to prevent crudeness. 
For painting the sweet peas in water-colors, the best paper to 
use is Whatman's " double elephant," with a medium grain or 
texture, if one wishes to make a careful study of the original de- 
sign. For decorative purposes, almost any material can be used, 
of course, and the directions here given will be equally appro- 
priate. When painting on silk or any textile fabric the oil-colors 
should of course be mixed with a little turpentine, though water- 
colors may be used with a thick under-coating of Chinese white 
for a foundation without any other medium. The moist water- 
colors in pans or tubes are the best to use, and when washed on 
the paper should be mixed with plenty of water. If the student 
is making a color study of the sweet peas, it will be well to stretch 
the paper in the manner so often described. The same colors 
named for painting in oil are used for water-color painting, with a 
few exceptions. Lamp black in water-color is much better than 
ivory black, which is so useful in oil-colors. Rose madder is also 
more useful than madder lake, if one only wishes to buy one. For 
water-color painting, cobalt will be more generally advantageous 
than any other blue, when used in combination with the colors 
given above. 

CARNATIONS: EMBROIDERY OR PAINTING. 

This semi-conventional design may be used for table 
linen, for which the prevailing style is to embroider solidly with 
white filo silk and accentuate the markings and outlines with gold- 
colored twisted silk. Should it be used for fancy articles on silk 
or satin, it should be embroidered in two shades of filo silk, either 
of pink, red or yellow. If yellow, the outlines and markings 
would be effective worked in red. The calyx and leaves must be 
shaded in grayish blue greens, with a warmer color for the out- 
lines. 

For china painting, this design should be very simply treated. 
The most effective way would be to make the flowers yellow and 
edge them with red. Lay in the carnations with ivory yellow, 
strengthened in parts with silver yellow, and shade with neutral 
gray. For the edges, mix purple No. 2 with a little red brown. 
For the calyx, stems and foliage, use apple green for the first 
painting and shade it with brown green ; outline the leaves and 
stems delicately with sepia. The design may be used upon a 
vase, a plate or a tile. The motive may be adapted to any re- 
quired shape by increasing the number of flowers and buds. One 
firing should be suffic ient. 

PLAQUE DECORATION— PASSIONFLOWERS. 

The star-like . petals of the passion-flower are of 
a light purple tone, which may be well produced by delicate 
washes of light violet of gold, or of a bluish purple obtained 
by mixing ultramarine blue and carmine No. 1 or No. 2. The 
under part of the petal is of a whitish green color and should be 
made to contrast effectively with the lavender tone of the upper 
surface. A good shading color for the purple petals would re- 
sult from a mixture of carmine and apple green, with a touch of 
blue — the same colors, with a touch of olive green, or of neutral 
gray, would shade the reverse side of the petal. 

The beautiful fringe that forms the flower centre should con- 
sist of touches of delicate lavender on the outer circle and of a 
color warmer and heavier for the inner circle. Ruby purple 
with mixture of one-third deep blue, or deep purple with slight 
mixture of carmine, will represent this color well. The branch- 
ing pistil of the flower may be given in apple green, warmed a 
little, perhaps, with yellow and shaded with brown green or with 
the mixture of carmine and blue described above. 

Make the first wash on stems and tendrils of a warm, delicate 
green and shade with brown green. Let each stem be shaded to 
give it character, but the lines need not be stiff and harsh, and 
can be stippled a little to prevent this fault. The green leaves 
may have first delicate washes of olive green, toned some with yel- 
low, some with blue, and some with a very little brown. Shade 
with a dark green composed of olive green and deep blue ; or the 
leaves can be shaded, wholly or in part, with brown green. 

The cluster of calyx leaves at the base of the half-opened buds 
should have a warm, delicate tone of green, with the high lights 
prominent. 

A new relief panel by Mr. James E. Kelly has been 
shown by the Henry-Bonnard Bronze Company, at their foundry. 
It is for the monument to the Sixth New York Cavalry, to be 
erected on the field of Gettysburg, and shows the regiment charg- 
ing upon the enemy through a field of growing corn. The col- 
onel, General Fitz, and a trumpeter beside him are shown leaping 
a fence in the right-hand foreground. Faces and figures of the 
ensign and of various others of the command appear through the 
smoke in the rear. The figures are about half the size of life. 
The statue of Gallaudet, by Mr. French, has recently been put in 
bronze by this firm. The philanthropist is seated, and is teaching 
a little girl, who leans affectionately against him, to form the let- 
ters of the deaf and dumb alphabet, which he invented. The 
figures are of something over life size, and make an interesting 
group from every point of view. We are glad to learn that the 
sculptor intends making his home permanently in New York. 
The condition in which both these works have come from the 
moulds reflects the utmost credit upon the casters, no chasing 
being needed, except to remove the marks of the seams. 



